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ANTHROPOLOGY. 1 

Ancient Olla Manufactory on Santa Catalina Island, Cal. 
— During my explorations along the Pacific coast I paid much 
attention to the discovery of the workshops of one of the most 
beautiful articles of true aboriginal workmanship. It is the olla, 
a cooking vessel made of a species of steatite, the pot stone, or 
lapis ollaris of old, of which Theophrastus and Pliny speak as a 
material used for the manufacture of vessels among the ancient 
eastern nations. My observations and notes, which I made while 
working on the mainland, pointed to the islands in the Santa 
Barbara channel as the locality in which the manufacture was 
carried on. I expressed the opinion in my report to the Smith- 
sonian Institution (Hayden's Bulletin, Vol. iii, p. 50) that the site 
must be looked for on Santa Catalina island. During my last 
year's visit to that island, on behalf of the Peabody Museum, I 
discovered the first quarries in the locality called Pots valley. 
The pits and quarries revealed the busy hand of the aborigines, 
among the debris, and in the partly-covered pits where cooking 
vessels were found in all stages of finish, from the boulder but 
partly worked out from the rock and still firmly attached to it, 
the globular form roughly rounded, the boulder in which the 
excavation has already been commenced, and so on to the 
smoothly finished pot. All the implements with which the task 
was accomplished were also found, and by observing the progress 
of the work in the many specimens discovered, it was not diffi- 
cult to ascertain the mode of manufacture, the result of which I 
made a subject of an essay accompanied by illustrations (Report 
of the Peabody Museum, 1877). Not only were cooking vessels 
extensively manufactured on this island, but also flat dishes 
(which the Mexicans call Conidles), cups, pipes, stone rings which 
were used as weights for digging-sticks, and all kinds of trinkets. 
These articles constituted the money of the people of Santa Cat- 
alina, like the shell-beads of the neighboring island of Santa 
Cruz, where they were extensively manufactured by the aborig- 
ines, and whence they were distributed far along the coast, and 
to seme extent into the interior. The quarries are more abundant 
in number towards the south-eastern end of Santa Catalina 
where for about two miles square not less than three hundred 
quarries and pits were discovered during my last visit, with a 
large number of pot-boulders, sherds, tools, etc. — Paul Schu- 
macher. 

Aboriginal Burial. — A very singular case of aboriginal burial 
was brought to my notice recently by Mr. Wm. Klingbeil, of 
Philadelphia. On the New Jersey bank of the Delaware River, 
a short distance below Gloucester city, the skeleton of a man was 
found buried in a standing position in a high red sandy clay bluff 
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overlooking the stream. A few inches below the surface the 
neck bones were found, and below these the remainder of the 
skeleton, with the exception of the bones of the hands and feet. 
The skull being wanting, it could not be determined whether the 
remains were those of an Indian or of a white man, but in either 
case the sepulture was peculiarly aboriginal. A careful exhuma- 
tion and critical examination by Mr. K. disclosed the fact that 
around the lower extremities of the body had been placed a 
number of large stones, which revealed traces of fire, in con- 
junction with charred wood, and the bones of the feet had un- 
doubtedly been consumed. This fact makes it appear reasonably 
certain that the subject had been executed, probably as a prisoner 
of war. A pit had be'en dug, in which he was placed erect and 
a fire kindled around him. Then he had been buried alive, or, at 
least, if he did not survive the fiery ordeal, his body was imbedded 
in the earth, with the exception of his head, which was left pro- 
truding above the surface. As no traces of the cranium could be 
found, it seems probable that the head had either been burned or 
severed from the body and removed, or else left a prey to raven- 
ous birds. The skeleton, which would have measured fully six 
feet in height, was undoubtedly that of a man. This forms an 
interesting example of the cruelty practiced by the aboriginal 
tribes on their prisoners. In the neighborhood of this grave 
many stone implements have been found and the remains of ex- 
tensive Lenni Lenape encampments can be traced. — E. A. Barber. 

Anthropological News. — Mr. A. F. Berlin, Reading, Pa., calls 
attention to polished arrow-points similar to those mentioned by 
Mr. J. D. McGuire in our last number. It may be that these so- 
called arrow-points were knives. Major Powell sent to the Na- 
tional Museum, three years ago, a collection of Pai-Ute flint 
knives glued in wooden handles, the blades of which would be 
taken for arrow-points. They are figured and described in Dr. 
Rau's work on the Archaeological Collection of the U. S. National 
Museum, No. 287 of Contributions to Knowledge, page 2. 

The circular issued by the Smithsonian Institution recently, 
calling for information relating to the permanent archaeological 
remains of North America, has met with a hearty response from 
many quarters. Dr. G. S. B. Hempstead has prepared a revised 
chart of the Portsmouth Works at the mouth of the Ohio River, 
containing many more details than plate XXVII of Squier and 
Davis' work. Other enthusiastic archaeologists have promised 
to do the same for their respective counties. As the descrip- 
tions are received they are filed away in the name of the con- 
tributor, who will receive, in the summing up, credit for the work 
done. 

Mr. Frank C. Cushing, the enthusiastic young assistant in the 
Ethnological Department of the National Museum, has recently 
visited an old soapstone quarry on the farm of Mr. John B. 
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Wiggins, near Chulu, Amelia County, Va. He not only suc- 
ceeded in finding the localities where the ancient workmen had 
operated, but discovered in the neighborhood the quartz bed 
where they had obtained their implements for working the pot- 
stone. Mr. Gushing, to test their method, constructed a quartz 
pick and detached with it a mass of steatite. He made an accu- 
rate survey of the quarry and has reproduced in plaster a miniature 
model of it similar to the plaster representations of the cliff dwell- 
ings prepared by Mr. Jackson, of the Hayden Survey. A large 
number of pots, picks, mauls, tomahawks, &c, were also secured 
for the National Museum. 

Mr. Edwin A. Barber, of West Chester, Pa., is collecting mate- 
rials for a work upon pipes and smoking customs in all ages and 
nations. In order to make his work exhaustive he desires to know 
of every article ever written upon that subject. He also wishes 
sketches, photographs, cuts, electrotypes of aboriginal pipes, an- 
cient and modern. Chewing and snuffing will come in for their 
share in the description. Inasmuch as we cannot get together often 
in our country, owing to the great distances, and talk over those 
matters which are interesting to all, the next best thing is to make 
the Naturalist our medium of communication. We shall be 
glad to publish the name of any anthropologist who is working 
in a special field. 

Dr. Theodor Poesche, of Washington, has published through 
Costenoble of Jena, a volume of 240 pages, entitled " Die Arier, 
Ein Beitrag zur Historischen Anthropologic." The author has 
collected a great deal of evidence to show that the theory of the 
Indian origin of the Arian races is untenable. The relationships 
existing between the various European races of that stock is 
traced and the author is inclined to believe them to be autoch- 
thonous so far as we know anything about them. 

Part second of the Revue d' Antliropologie opens with a learned 
paper from the pen of Dr. Broca, upon cerebral nomenclature, 
including the names of the divisions and subdivisions of the 
hemispheres as well as their anfractuosities. Those of us who 
grew up in the notion that the human brain was a mass of con- 
volutions, having no more order than the viscera or a dish of 
maccaroni, will be pleased to see what progress has been made in 
the investigations originated by Gratiolet, and since prosecuted 
by eminent anatomists, among whom M. Broca occupies a high 
rank. The object of this study is to localize and name the parts 
of the brain so that cerebral topography may become a useful 
part of anthropological study. The Revue always contains a large 
amount of useful matter edited by the most distinguished men in 
France under the titles : Revue Critique, Revue Prehistorique, 
Revue des Livres, Revue des Journaux, Extraits et Analyses, and 
Miscellanea. The Bulletin Bibliographique, a very valuable fea- 
ture, is conducted by M. Dureau. 
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Parts ii., iii. and iv. of the Bulletins de la Societe d' Anthropologic 
de Paris for 1877, come to us all ait once. The operations of this 
society are so important that the entire contents of the numbers 
will be given, in the hope that some of our readers will light upon 
something for which they have been searching. 

Part ii. — De la circoncision des filles [continued from Part i.] ; 
Reprise de la discussion sur la religiosite ; Rapport sur les 
archives du Musee national de Rio de Janeiro ; De l'astigma- 
tisme visuel ; de la prostitution et ses rapports avec la depopu- 
lation ; Corses et Albanais, Types bulgarcs ; Des dialectes 
berrichons ; Sur la technique microskopique dans ses applications 
a l'etude de la chevelure dans les races humaines ; Sur les 
manages cohsanguins ; Sur la fecondite des prostituees ; Sur la 
cerveau a l'etat fcetal ; Sur la montagne de l'Espiant ; Caverne de 
Cravanche-Belfort ; Topographic cerebrale comparee de l'homme 
et du cynocephale ; De la genealogie de l'homme d'apres 
Haeckel ; Squelette humain a onze paires de cotes ; Gravure et 
sculpture des os avec le silex; Amulettes des grottes de Menton. 

Part iii. — Continuation of Gravure et sculpture, &c. ; Sur une 
amulette en schiste talqueux de Menton ; Sur les decouvertes de 
la baie de Penhouet ; Sur l'origine des Oromo et la duree d'une 
generation ; Sur Tangle orbito-occipital ; Sur le tatouage par 
incision et torsion de la peau ; Sur les cranes Savoyards ; Sur les 
origines de fer ; Sur la langue vei et la race Kruman ; Sur un cas 
d'hemiterie hereditaire ; Sur le Grand Chaco ; De la trepanation 
du crane sur un chien vivant ; Sur une statistique des Apophyses 
stylo'ides vertebrales chez l'homme ; De la plagiocephalie chez le 
singe ; Transformation de l'oreille chez les vertebres, Responsi- 
bilite des sourds-muets ; Crane tartare, Pli transversale de la main 
du singe chez l'homme; Sur un cerveau de gorille, Sur la 
statistique des naissances gemellaires et leur rapport avec la 
taille. 

Part iv. — Sur le cerveau de gorille ; Fouilles en Andalousie ; 
Mensuration chez les consents ; Indiens de Paya ; Deformation 
syphilitique du crane ; Croyance a l'immortalite de lame ; De la 
vue humaine; Sur les Celtes ; L'espece humaine; Type de 
l'enfant dans l'art et dans la science ; Textes relatifs aux Celtes ; 
Collection prehistorique de Budapest ; Les Penongs Piates ; 
Maladie des Scythes ; Fouilles de Caucase ; Perforations crani- 
ennes du Perou ; Explorations dans le Sahara ; Cranes d'anciens 
cimetieres ; Rapport sur les Esquimaux du Jardin d'Acclima- 
tation ; Les Esquimaux d' Asie ; Recherches craniometriques ; 
Anciens peuples de 1' Europe Centrale; Questionnaire sur le 
Greenland ; Synostoses craniennes ; Nomenclature cerebrale ; Des 
apophyses stylo'ides lombaires ; Composition du lait de la femme 
Esquimau ; Momies du Haut Perou ; L'ambre prehistorique ; 
Groupe de Lapons observes a Londres ; Circonvolution limbique. 



